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every day he might in time regain the use of his legs,
but they warned him that the strain of the constant
battle would be so great that his health might break
down under it. But Roosevelt refused to look on the
black side. He would beat this thing, so once again he
girded himself for the fight, the reward of victory this
time being health, his career, the life of a normal man
in place of that of a cripple.

It was a grim struggle this man so suddenly stricken
took upon, himself to wage. He had loyal helpers, his
wife, his mother, and notably a journalist named Louis
Howe, who now sacrificed his own career and devoted
his whole time to the invalid, forming a link between
the outside world of life and action and Roosevelt the
cripple. But Roosevelt's chief ally was himself. He
refused to give in and become a back number. He
fpught with all his will against his malady, and at last
returned to his work in New York; yet, at the end of
three years, his legs were still paralysed, he was still an
invalid.

Then one day there came a letter addressed to Frank-
lin D. Roosevelt. It was quite an ordinary letter; yet
it was to alter the whole of the receiver's after life and
perhaps, through him, affect the destiny of nations.
It was from a young man who had also been stricken
with infantile paralysis, and who had been almost cured
by bathing and exercising in a pool of water at Warm
Springs, Georgia. Roosevelt read the letter and straight-
way decided to see what Warm Springs could do for
him, and the autumn of 1924 found him there and
bathing in the warm water. This first visit lasted six